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ABSTRACT 

This paper has reviewed research in "modeling" or 
observational learning that supports basic elernents of soaial 
learning theory. The authors point out that past modeling research 
hag not taken into account subjects' self -evaluation and task 
competence as factors possibly mediating the acquisition and 
performance of behavior. Social comparisonr cognitive consistency , 
and phenomenological theories v^ere examined in relationship to the 
outcomes of past modeling research. When modeling research was 
integrated within these theoretical conteKts, contradictions in 
hypothesized research results were shown. In addition, therapeutic 
and educational settings were discussed in view of ths limitations of 
past modeling research. Recommendations for future basic and applied 
research were given* References are included, (Author) 
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j nt^Qd^g t Ion t jlodel i ng lea ear oh 
Uithln social learnlnflj theory there is evidence that a sig- 
nificant amount of human learning ma.y be accounted for through 
the process of Imitation or "modeling" behavior. Cortaln inter- 
prstittiong of social learning theory indicate evldenoe that 
modeling Is a major and Important factor oontributing to develop- 
ment. According to Bandura (1962), new responses may be rapidly 
acquired and existing behavioral repetoires may be oonildarably 
changed as a function of observing the behavior and attitudes of 
models. He calls this type of learning "Imitation" in behavior 
theory and "identification." In moat theories of personality. 

in providing an explanation of modeling phenomena Mowrer 
(1950) says, as a model mediates the child's biologloal and social 
rewards, the behavioral attributes of the model are paired re- 
peatedly with positive reinforcement and thus acquire secondary 
reinforcing value. The child can administer positively oondi- 
tloned relnforcers to himself simply by reproduolng as closely as 
possible the models* positively valencad behavior. One study In 
particular, by Bandura and Kupers (196^), attempted to determine 
the manner in whloh self -reinforcing responses are aoquired. 
Their results Indioated that subjeots will adopt the particular 
criteria for self -reinforcement exhibited by a referenoe model, 
evaluate theli* own performano© relative to that standard, ^d 
then serve as their own reinforcing agents through Imitation of 
the model's behavior. 

Most modeling research to date has been oonoerned with the 
effects of variation in model characteristics on the observer's 
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perf ormanca* Aesuniedlyi charaoterlstloi of the model and the 
reinforcing oonsequences of the model's behavior may influence 
imitative learning and performance through a variety of under* 
lying mechanisms (Bandura^ Hoss & Ross, 19631 Llebert & FernandeE, 
1970). For example, it has been suggested that observers infer 
from a model *s oharacteristics the degree to which Imitation is 
appropriate or is likely to lead them to suooessful outoomes 
(Grusso & Mlschel, 1966; Llebert & Allen, 1969). Thus It is 
understandable why experienced and competent models are more 
likely to be imitated than are inexperienced and inoorapatent ones* 
Hosenbaum and Tucker (1962) and Baron (1970) have pointed out 
that model Gorapetencs and attractiveness^ as perceived by adult 
observers I are Important determiner s of imitative behavior. Like-* 
wise I similarity between the model and the observer may also 
operate by influencing the perceived appropriateness and potential 
utility of imitating a model *s behavior (Maccoby & Wilson^ 1957> 
Rosekrans, 1967)^ 

In addition^ modeling research Indicates that it is possible 
for.ohildren and adults to learn to evaluate their performanoes 
by imitating directly the standarde and evaluations that parents 
and other models apply to themselves * This seems reasonable in 
view of research evldenoo that children imitate a raodsl*s per- 
formanQe standards for self-reinforcement (Bandura & Whalan, 
1966; Mlschel & Llebertp 1966; Olfstad, 1967). 

In researching the literature, it might be concluded that 
Q oharacteristloe of a model mid the reinforcing oonsequences of 

a model's parformanoe represent the main body of evidenoe on which 
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social learning theory rests, Eandura (1969) has looked beyond 
modeling paradigms to aooount for the oomplaxlty of human be- 
havior. However, he oontlnues to view social reinforcement as 
the most important variable in aooount ing for behavior change. 
References to attitudes, self-concept, self -a valuation, and other 
personality factors, imply that these oan be signlf loantly shaped 
and altered through the ocnsequence of social reinforcement, 

Faotors Mediating Observational Learning 
Certain personality charaotarlstics and situational factors 
may predispose individuals to ba influenoed more, in a wider 
variety of ways, by partloular raodellng stimuli. For example, 
dependent children may show more Imitative behavior than inde- 
pendent children (Jakubczak & Walters, 1959| D, Roes, 1966). 
Imitation has also been enhanced by a history of failure, es- 
peolally punishment, for Independence (Gelfand, 1962 ), arid by social 
deprivation experience (Hosanbllth, 1961). Aooording to Bfipudura 
and Walters (1963), persona who lack self-esteem, are Incorapetent, 
have reinforcement histories of matching responses, or are depen- 
dent, are aspaolally prone to imitate "suocessful" models. This 
generalization has reoelved some siiyport in the reaearoh litora- 
ture (Gslfand, 1962), 

Bandura and Walters (I963) cite much ©vldenoe from atudies 
on behavior modlfieation supporting their Gontantloii that be- 
havior oan be changed to more positive behavior through Imitation. 
It is of Interest to note two points not eluoidated in this 
ERJC earlier work; Plrst, the authors do not disouss how observers 



pereeive the bahavlor of models' only whether learned bthavlor is 
overtly performed or oan be raoalled, Seoondly, they do not dis- 
ouss "self" Gonstruots as factors mediating observational learn- 
ing. This seems to be a weakness of much reeearoh In the area of 
soolal learning theory. Studies usually demonstrata ovflrt Imita- 
tion of a model's behavior, but neglect oonsldering the observer's 
perception of the situation and whether ohanges In self-oonoept 
and/or self-evaluation are ooourrlng. However, moat aeeralngly 
imply that alterations in aelf-Gonoept are 'In fiot taking place. 

Being essentially a learning theorists' position, Bandura 
and Walters' approaoh to the study of personality, like other 
. S-R theorists', esohaws states, traits, stages of development, 
and:. innate characterlstios of the individual organliin.. Their 
theoretloal and researoh Interests have elearly fooused on denion- 
Rtrating how those behaviors whloh we tend to call "personality- 
related" are aoqulred and maintained. While In general agreement 
with other learning theorists that operant and olassloal oondl- 
tlonlng p3.ay Important roles In enhancing and maintaining soolal 
behavior, they argue that these paradigms are not sufflolent in 
explaining the aoquisltlon of more oomplex forins of behavior. 

i 

I They suggest that observational learalng plays a key role in the 
aoquisltlon of more oomplex forms of human thought and aetion. 
They do not, however, view faoets of the "self-oonoept" as Impor- 
tant factors mediating observational learning and perforraanoe. 

In his more recent work Bandura (1969) does attempt to olear 

o "ip his own position on suoh eonstruots as "self-attitude, " "self- 
ERIC 

"*-jjgteem,» and "salf-oonoept. " After a brief review of literature 



in this area, he desorlbea how these oongtrucfcs are oonceptuallzed 
vjithin social leading theory, 

, .those who have bean exposed to models 
setting low standards tend to be highly self- 
rewarding and self-approving. for oomparatlvely 
raedioore performanoes. By contrast, persons 
who have observed models adhere to stringent 
performano© demands display oonslderablo self- 
denial and self-dissatlsfaotlon for objeotlvely 
Identical aaoomplishinents. These findings 
illustratQ how self-esteam, self-oonoepfc, and 
related self-evaluatlv-e processes oan be con- 
oeptualiaed within a social learning framework. 
From this perapeotlv©, a negative self -concept 
Is defined in terms of a high frequeney of 
negative self-relnforcament and conversely, a 
favorable solf-oonoept is reflected in a re- 
latively high ihoidanoe of positive self- 
re inf ore ement (pp. 33-3^)." 

Bandura has defined self construots within the framework of 
social learning theory. However, he apparently has still failed 
to oonsider how particular variations In self constructs interact 
with variables of knoivn Importanoe In determining observational 
learning and performanoe. He provides much research evidence 
indloating that self-attitude can be improved by gradually 
shaping the behavior of the individual with soeial relnf oroefflent , 
It Is Interesting to note that modeling situations have been jn- 
frequently used to bring about these "internal" changes. Turning 
to the literature, an exaniple provldad by Herbert, Qelfand and 
Hartman (1969) may serve to illustrate the oomplex nature of 
experiments in imitation learning, and their theoretioal inter- 
pretations. 

Herbert, et al. (1969) investigated the Influence of self- 
rated esteem Mid exposure to an adult model on children's learn- 
ing of self-oritical beha'/ior. Half the Ss first observed a sam@ 



sex model playing a bowling gamo on which scores were experiraen^i 
tally oontrolled, Pollowlng low scores , the model gave up ra- 
wards and mede eelf-oritloal remarks. While Ss Imitated the 
model's performano© standards for forgoing relnf oroement , few 
of them imitated self «orltloal Gomraents* Control Ss not exposed 
to a model neither gave up tokens nbr made any oommerits while 
playing the game. Results also IndlGateid that neither the game 
nor the modeling eystematlGally affedted the Ss* peroeptlon of 
the adequaoy of their performanoe, as measured by seli'-esteeni 
rat Inge* 

The authors oonoluded that apparently self-oritioal behavior 
can be learned through imitation of models and self denial of 
rewards Is relatively Independent of other types of iielf evalua- 
^ tlons. In other words , the authors felt that by imitating the 
performanoe standards of the adult model, Ss were exhibiting 
aelf^critloal behavior even though it was not verballzedi* One 
might assume, however , depending on theoretical frame of refsrenoe 
that the Ss imitated the adults' behavior and performanoe stan** / 
dards., but did not display any self-critical behavior* This 
interpretation might, for example, follow from social oorapardson 
theory if Ss* self •-esteem was displaced upward after obsertrlng 
models with undesirable charaGtaristics, i.e., inoompetence and 
poor performanoe* As predicted from social learning theory, 
Dhlldren do Imitate behavior even when behavior results in a 
loss of material rewards; hoxrever, this changp in overt behavior 
may not be aocorapanled by changes in other aspaots of the "aelf." 
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Sex model playing a bowling game on whioh scores were experlnien-. 
tally controlled. Following low scores, the model gave up re- 
wards and made self .-critical remarks* While Ss Imitated the 
model's performano© standards for forgoing reinforcement < few 
of them imitated self-oritloal ooniments. Control Ss not expoged 
to a model neither gave up tokens nor made any comments while 
playing the game. Hesults alio indloated that neither the garae 
nor the modeling syatematioally affedted the Ss' peroeptloii of 
the adequacy of their perforraanoe, as measured by self -esteem 
ratings* 

The authors oonoluaad that apparently self-critical behavior 
can be learned through imitation of models aiid self denial of 
rewards is relatively independent of other types of self evalua- 
tions. In other words * the authors felt that by imitating the 
psrformancQ standards of th© adult model, Ss were exhibiting 
self-orltical behavior even though it was not verbalized. One 
might assume, however, depending on theoretloal frame of reference, 
that the Ss imitated the adults' behavior and performanoe stan- ■ / 
dards, but did not display any self-orJ,tloal behavior. This 
interpretation mighty for example^ follow from social comparison 
theory If Ss self-esteem vms displaced upward after observing 
models with undesirable ohoraot«rlstlos, I.e., Inoompetenoe aiid 
poor performanoe. As predloted from social learning theory, 
children do Imitate behavior even when behavior results in a 
loss of material rewards* however, this ohamgp in overt behavior 
may not be accompanied by changes In other aspects of the "self." 



In view of the apparent failure of soeial learning theory 
to deal more extsnelvsly with observer oharacterlstios and the 
role of the self-conoept as Important factors mediating Imitation 
learning, one might look ©Isewhere .for alternative predictions and 
explanations of an observer's behavior in the presence of modeling 
stimuli. It can be asked, for example, what effect a model per- 
formanoe and performanoe oonsequencea has on the observer's be- 
havior, under Gondltlons where the observar has previous self- 
evaluation In relationship to the task? What are the effects of 
a model's behavior on the observer, when modeling stimuli are 
inoongruent with the observer's self-attitude? 

Theories Employing Self Construots and Their Relationship 

To Modeling ResBaroh 
In the area of interpersonal relationships in soolal psy- 
chology and within phenomenologlcal theories of personality, there 
exists a broad theoretloal and faotual base for explaining the 
aoqulsltlon of behavior In a soolal context. On this side of the 
theoretical "looking glass," observer oharaoterlstlos and Individ- 
ual self-oonoepts play an important role in determining individual 
behavior. There would seem to be a natural tendency for social 
learning theorists to explore the role of. 'the self -concept as a 
faotor mediating observational learning since it is often aasumed 
to develop out of identl float ion with others. 

Festlnger (195^) said that iriherent in the developmental 
process is the tendency to evaluate the self in oomparlson to 
others. He points out that people have a constant need to 



avaluata thair* abilities and taat fcha validity of tlie 
Slnaa fcher*a ar*e few unlfoi^ra yardstloks to aid in suo^ 
tlonsj the person wl?.! oorapare himself with others Ir 
reach oonoluelone about hlrasalf* Festlngar*a theory 
oomparleon la b^eed on the assumption that a oorraot 
of* one * s opinions and abllltlas In ralatlon to those 
is presumed to derive from a more te^eia need for a ol 
salf-oonoept (Zlller, 196^) • 

Aooordl^S to soolal oomparlson theory, as a rasx: 
oharaoteristlos appearing mora desirable or less desl 
his own, a person's gienarail^ed self «^astlmata is dls; 
ward or upward respeotlv^ely. The presenoe of someone 
desirable oharaoterlstios appears to produce a gmzimTrm 
crease in level of self-asteem. Exposure to another 
as sooialj^y undesirable produoes the opposite effeot*^ 
casual expo sure to another person Is suff lolent to pr 
marked deviation on a parson's momentary eonoaption a 
(Morse & Gergan, 1970 ) * 

In theories alloying self oonetruots to explaiz: 
the need to maintain oognltiva oonsistenoy or balanoe 
Important role. M«iy theorists have used different t 
essentially the same eonoept« Haider (1946, 1958) ue 
phrase *'oognitive balanoe," Pestinger (1957) expressa 
"oognltiva oonspna^ioe , " Oseoodp SUoi ,, mxvS, T^manbaum 
It as "oongruenoe, " and Leaky (19^5) amploye the tera 
aonsistenoy IP " THm essential Idea imderlying these va 
to desoriba GO^ltive^af f aotiva states, is that the i 



tends to peroelve the various aspeots of his envlronmant In such 
a way that the behavioral implioatlons of his perceptions are not 
in cont radio t ion. According to Peatinger's (1957) dissonance 
theory, when an individual maintains Ideas that are peyohologically 
dissonant or Inoons 1st ant he experiences tension or disoomfort. 
Dlasonanca is a tenslon-prodiiolng and basloally aversive state, 
therefore, people are motivated to avoid or remove It. Reseapoh 
findings on self-eonsistenoy and on dissonanoa reduotlon generally 
support the view that people reduce Inoonaistencies between In- 
compatible oognltlons ( e.g. , , Abelson & Rosenberg, 1958: Olasss 
1968). The relationships between strlvirygs for oo^ltlve oonsls- 
tenoy and 'behavior are seemingly quite complex (Pas*tlnger, 196^), 

There has been some researoh indicating that people will 
organize their attitudes and behaviors so as to maintain consis-. 
tent self-images (Deutsch & Soloman, 1959j Aronsori & Carlsralth, 
1962; Gerard, Blevans, & Maloolm, 196^). Most of these studies 
deal with Interpersonal evaluations whloh according to Helder 
(1958) are the eaiplioit or expliolt expressions of positive or 
negative value aooorded by one person, to either th© speolflo 
aotlons of the general oharaoterlstlos of another person. It 
seems reasonable to imply from this derinltlon that researoh In 
observational and Imitation learning does not preolude Inter- 
personal relationships. If modeling can be viewed as ooourring 
within this oontext, then the relationship between aspeots of the 
self and modeling stimuli has implioatlons for future researoh. 
Within phenomenologloal theories of personality self con- 
ERJC structs play vital roles m integrating experiences with the 
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environment. The self system Is viewed as a oonslstent organlrsed 
whole, whloh Implies that all aspeots of the self must be essen- 
tially in agreement with one another. In Roger -s (1950) system, 
experlenoes whioh are oonslstent with the self and its pondi- 
tlons of worth are valued positively, are allowed to enter oon- 
soiousneas, and are peroelved aoourataly* Bxperienoes which oon- 
fliot with the self and its oondltlons of worth are valued nega- 
tively, kept from entering awareness, and from being accurately' 
perceived* For Hogers, then, "threat" exists vthmn the Individual 
peroeivea that there is an incongruity between some experience 
and his self oonoept# 

In Roger's theory, the self-ooncept develops as a result of 
direct experience with the environment and may also involve in- 
corporating the peroeptlons of others. The experlenoed self in 
/ turn Influences both perception and behavior* Support for 
Roger's contentions about t>ie self system, its coraplexlty, and 
its development oan be found In the research literature* For 
example, Zlllar, Smith and Thompson (1970), found the oomplaxity 
of the self-concept to be assooiated with a self report of Iden- 
tification with others, a topological measure of social Interest, 
perception of persons older than the self as more similar to the 
self, and with greater popularity* They oonolude that the com-* 
plexlty of the self-concapt is associated with acceptance of and 
by a wide variety of others* In addition, a raulti-faoeted self- 
oonoept is assumed to maximize the probability of matching an 
aspect of self and other leading to the peroeption of similarity 
ERJC between self and others, and acceptance between self and others* 
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The authors proposed the hypothesis that the individual with the 
more oomplex self theory ooncernlng self social relations is less 
likely to be seriously disturbed by new experiences which momen- 
tarily appear to be inoongruent with the system. In terms of 
interpersonal perception, the oomplex person has a higher 
probability of matching some facet of the self with a facet of 
another person, since thar© are a larger number of possible 
matches. These aspeots of self theory appear very similar to 
Lewin's (1935) oonoepts of self differentiation and organization. 

Aooording to Wylie (1961), It is expected that a person will 
try to maintain a favorable self-attitude. On the other hand, an 
Individual strives to maintain his basio self -concept when Inter- 
aotlng with the environment and will resist Information that is 
discrepant from his views about himself, ' This position seems 
reasonable in view of Festinger's (1957) theory of oognltive 
dissonsaice. However, Wylie appears to be stating two different 
funotions of the self-oonoept, which under certain conditions may 
be pDntradictory. What if an individual has a basic self -concept 
that is not favorable, and thus low self-esteem? Wylle indloates 
that the Individual will resist discrepant Information, but in 
doing so, the individual will be raaintainlng axi unfavorable self- 
concept. The question then arises, will the Individual aooept 
the discrepant information and change his views in order to form 

la 

a mora favorable self-conospt? On© might aaelly ask the iam© 
question itflthin observational learning oontexts. Will a S that 
has meaeured low self-esteem and eompetenoe relating to some taak| 
ERJC imitate the modeling oues of a suooessful or an unsuooas if ul model 



V/hera the eelf^oonoept has been oharactariaed as integrated 
smd raultl-faoated, the high self --esteem person has been con- 
ceptualised as liking or valuing himself , as well as seeing him- 
self as competent In deal iijg with the world ha peroeivas (a.gt^ 
Cohen^ 1959; Combs & Snygg, .19591 Rogersi 1950). 3?he low self- 
esteem person la seen as disliking and devaluing himself , and in 
genaral peroelvlng himaalf ae not eompetent to deal ©ffectlvsly 
with his enviromaent* Aooordlng to Silverman (196^1^), low self- 
esteem persons can only ass Imllata Information relating to them- 
eelvae which is oonslatent with their general self-concept. 
Assumedly^ this information would Include modelii^ stimuli. 

Given assutt^tlons forthaomlng fr^om phenomenological approach 
as to personality and behavior * It becomes important to ask 
several questions about the self system In relationship to obser-* 
aabioiial learning* What detarmlnae the kinds of information in 
various environmental situations to which the individual attends? 
What determines . the types of information about the self to whioh 
the individual attends? Is thera an interaotlon between aspects 
of the self-eonoept mn& variables of knovna Importance in deter- 
mining the aoqulsitlon a»l performance of behavior through 
modeling? 

Aronson a^ Carl smith (1962) found that Ss that imd a low 
opinion of their ability in a certain area tended to act consls* 
tently with this Image. When Ss (In a low self ^esteem oondltion) 
did well on a task M^^wer© given an opportunity to repeat the 
task| they ohanged their succesiful responsas indicating that 
they did not like to appear to be suoceseful« Deutsch & Solomon 



(1959) found similar results. In Gelfand's (1962) study, low 
3alf*est@em would not try to improve their performanoe by 
use of self-reinforGerasnt • Oelfand also four^ that, regardless 
of initial level of salf-'asteemp Ss that axperianoed failure be- 
came more susoeptlble to subsequent manipulations (verbal con^ 
dltlonlng) than those who eacperienced auooeas* In addition^ Ss 
e5:posed to experiences Inoonelstent with their usual salf« 
©valuations (high-esteem Ss axperlenoed failure and low-esteem 
Ss experianoad suooass) war© more influenoed (on the verbal 
conditioning task) than Ss whosa^experienoeB were congruent with 
thslr initial salf-*asteam ratings* Rich data are offered here 
bearing on the Intaraotlve nature of self-esteem and environraenta 
©xperlenoes* 

Froblems and Limitations of Modeling Research 
As mantloned previously j research in social learning theory 
has demonstrated its frultfulness in Identifying important 
variables determining the acquisition and performance of ba-« 
havior through modeling. However ^ ourrent research efforts have 
not answered questions oonoernlng the interaction between aspects 
of the self **oonoept and modeling stlroilli and their effects on 
behavior oh^ge« Current litarature in aodial learnl^ theory 
seems to Indicate that modeling predictions are confirmed when 
Ss have no partloular oonaept of their competence on the task 
Involved* and have no self raferenoe for the partloular modeling 
stimuli observed. Proposed In this paper is that certain be- 
haviors OGourrlng In social learning contexts may not fit the 



predict ions derivea from modeling ressarch^ and may be njore 
adequately predicted and explained within seoial oo^arleon mnSi 
phenemenologioal oontexta. 

In many of the original studies quoted in support of modeling 
and social learning theory there have been serious limitations in 
tarma of the aubjeots used, and tasks selected for the subjects 
to perform* In classical paradigms for studying the ©ffects of 
models' behavior on that of observers, tasks have varied from 
very real! a tic parformaneae euoh as subjects observing a model 
Interact with a Bobo doll (Bandura, 1965) i to "listening" to 
models damonstratlng either oompetent or ineonflpatent rasponding 
via tape rscordliigs on a paired assoclata nonmmnme eyllable task 
(Kanfer & Deurfeldt, 196?)* 

Modeling rasearoh haa limited raost of its atudlea to ohlldren* 
It might be argued that this Is a population in the process of 
developing a mature, or as Lewln (1935) puts it, a "differentia* 
ted" aelf-ooncept, amd can therafore be more influenced by the 
behavioral consequences of a successful , coTOstent, arrfl positively 
reinforced modal. Indeed, this seems wall demonstrated In most 
social learning exparlmenta to date. However, the results of 
numerous studies in observatloijal ^learning and the modeling 
paradigm may, not be ganerallzable to adults who are ooncelved 
of In other oontexts, as having more well developed stable 
galf- concepts. This seems quite reasonable since social learning 
implies chaK^a and modification, and children davelopmantally 
are in the period of greatest eh^ige. 
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Appar*ently adults do not behave (imitate) in the same mannar 
as ohlldren. In referring to studlea of imitative aggression^ 
Bandura states^ "findings from adult studiee are less clear-out 
than those obtained with ohildran (Bandura & Vfaltars, 1963)." 
Parhapa studies in modeling and imitation learning have only 
measured overt behavioral parformances without any aGoorapanying 
alteration in self-oonoept. Again, this seems reasonable ainoe 
most young ohildren have not reaohed an age in development where 
they have self -attitudes anSL "felt" compatenoies oonoarning the 
simple tasks Involvad in most modeling studies* Support for 
the view presented here is found in Baldwin (1968) who suggests 
that social learning theory Is really too simple. Its Identlfioa- 
tlon of important variables related to determining the aoquial- 
tlon and perfornanoa of behavior through observational learning 
may be oorreDt. However , It seems as if more compla^city in 
research interests and design will be required to ao count for 
the variety of devalopmantal phenomena related to learning in 
ohildren. 

Implloations for Fhjiture Hasearoh 
It may be of interest in the future to see how children 
who have previous task oompetanoe, and thus high self -evaluation 
in relationship to the task| respond to competent and Inoompetent 
models in reward ^ no reward conditions; and how ohildren who Have 
previous task Inoompetenoep and thus low self-evaluation in 
relationship to the task, respond to competent and Inoompetent 
ERJC models in reward, no reward conditions • in other words , future 
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rae#aroh might oonslder the affeots of various modeling oondi- 
tlona smSi behavioral oonsequanoea on an observer *e behavior when 
the bbaerver has pravlously aoqulrad self ^evaluation and oompe- 
tenoe in relationahip to the taalc. 

As mentioned elsewhere, ohangas In eelf-concept may not ba 
Involved where behavior Is ohangad through obaervational learn-^ 
ing and performance of al^la behavlora. Bawdura and Kupera 
(1964), seemlr^ly l^ly that ehMigee in aelf-*oonoept can be 
effected through observational learning ^d modeling when thsy 
project their data as being useful In psyoho-*therapeutlo situa- 
tions and in modifying atMidards of eelf^reinforoement- They 
suggest for example, that understanding the process of eelf* 
relnf oroement can be of value In psyohotherapy, espeolally for 
clients who display a great deal of salf'^generated, aversive 
stlimilatlon and self ^Imposed denial as positive reinforoera 
stemming from their eKoeaalvely high atandarda for BBlt^^^ 't X 
relnf oroement . 

Prom other theoretical aontaxta It might be apeot^ated that 
Ss with meaaured low aelf-aateem relating to their oon^etenoa 
on some task might aooord more value to modeling atimfull offered 
by an incompetent than a oompetent model performing the aame 
task, ai^ oatenalbly imitate more of the total behavlora of the 
Incompetent model. This out come would a e em quite predlotabla 
from the theoretloal formulations aM data found l^Tl thin a 
ooraparlson, co^ltlve oonalstenoy, wid phenomenological contexts* 



Eegervatlons In the Applloatlon at 
Soolal LeSLTnLnfl Theory 

Therapy arid oounaellng appear to be two professional areas 
where social learning theorists and modeling researohers Indicate 
their observations may be of value. These appllcatlonai however, 
may be unwarranted owing to the limitations of past, research,' 
The majority of researoh In support of Qbservatlonal learning to 
datej has been done with ohlldren* To generalize the results 
obtained from this population to older subjeots, i,e*, "adults," 
requires reservations* Most Individuals In counseling and 
therapeutlo settings are more likely to be adults whoaa r^a^tiwR 
to models (l*e.| therapists, peers, older adults) varying In 
competency and modes of relnforoement i may be markedly different 
f i*ora those behavior changes observed in modeling studies with 
ohlldren. This reservationp whan Integrated with research 
literature, may require that those vlawlng moAallng phenomena 
as important adjunots to therapy, expand future studies to In- 
clude adult populations* 

For example, Rosenthal (1955) fouiML In s'plte of the usual 
precautions taken by therapists to avoid imposing their values 
on clients, clients judged as showing the greatest Improvement 
changed their values oonoernlngeeK, aggression, ^d authority 
In the direction of the values of their therapists. This result 
tends to support the use of modeling as a means of Inducing 
positive behavior ohaa^e. However, assuming that therapists 
functioned as "conipetent " models for all ollents in Rosenthal • s 
study , one might aik; why client a going unimproved became les e 
like : their therapists? 



be oonsidared aspadte of one's salf^^ooncept , bx^ that tharapiats 
in oounaellng settings can be seen as raodela, on© might ask 
whethei* the changes observed ware predlotabla from sooial learning 
theory alone? Asked another way, what la the Intaraotlon between 
theraplat oompetenoei client competeno©, ^d ovart ohsmgea In 
behavior? 

Some studies have been don© In the past oonoarning changes 
in self "Ooncept , usually oomparlng oounaalad Sa to non-oounsalad 
Sa (Oaplani 195?f fiogars & Dymond, 195^). Moat of these Indloata 
that changes in a elf one apt are sighlf lastly related to auocesa* 
fui therapy* Wylle (1961)^ for example, states that "If coun- 
seling or therapy Is Judged by exterml orlterla to be suooess- 
ful It will bring about various ohsmgem in the self-conoept| such 
as increased agreement between aelf-estlniates and objective 
estimates of one's ovm llraltatlona as wall as asaets. " Similarly^ 
© •Daa land Zeran (1953) ooncluded that their findli^s with the 
MMPI| "pointed out and supported the claim that the criteria of 
success of counseling should in part be concerned with the degree 
and direction of change in the self -concept &fld its concomitant 
effects upon behavior." Thus 1 therapeutic change agents are 
usually concerned with not only altering a ellent's evaluations 
of different behaviors, but In modifying the client's self- 
attitudes as well. 

According to Bimdura (1969)1 "unfavorable aelf-attltudes 
stem from behavioral deficits are repeatedly reinforced 
through failure experiences occasioned by ^^^^ inability 
to meet realistic oultural eicpectat ions. " The authors do 
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be oonsidared aapeota of one's salf-oonoapt, and that thamplate 
in oounsellng sattinga tse seen mm modala, one might ask 
whether the ehangea observed were prediotable from aooial learning 
theory alone? Asked another way, what la the interaotion between 
therapist oonflpetanoei olient oompetenoe, ariyd overt ohangea in 
behavior? 

Some atudiea have been dons in the past oonoerning ohangea 
in aelf--oonaept , usually oomparlng counseled Sa to non-oounseled 
Ss (Caplant 19571 Hogers & Dyraond, 195^) * Moat of theae Indioate 
that ohangea in aelf-aonoepfc are algnifioantly related to auooeae* 
ful therapy. Wylle (1961)^ for exao^le, atates that "if coun- 
seling or therapy is judged by external criteria to ba auaoeas^ 
ful it will bring about various ch«^es in the self- conoept^ auoh 
aa on inoraaaad agreement between aelf-estimates and objaotlva 
estimataa of one's own limitations aa well as aasata," Similarly^ 
0«Daa:and Zeran (1953) conoluded that their findinga with the 
MWPI^ "pointed out amd supported the claim that the orltarla of 
auooeas of oounseling should in part be ooncerned with the degree 
and diraotion of change in the self -concept and Its oonoomitant 
effects upon behavior ThuS| therapautic change agent a are 
uaually oonoerned with not only al taring a client *s avaluationa 
of different bahavlors, but in modifying the olient "s self- 
attitudes as wall, 

Aooording to Bwidura (1969)1 "unfavorable aalf-attltudes 
atem from behavioral deficits Md. are rajpaatedly reinforced 
through falluraexperi enoa a oocaaioned by ^he person's inability 
to meet raaliatio cultural expec tat lens." The authors do not 



dispute that unfavorable self-attitudes are the result of Tds- 
havioral deficits relating to one's reinf oroament history} nor 
that ai^iifioMt attitude ohanges can be Induoad by providing 
Ss with eucoessful task experiences. There is more than ample 
rasaaroh to support this view (aVg. , Breer & Looke, 1965) • How- 
aver, owing to populations studied ai^ the relative slmpllGity 
and "novelty" of tasks used In past modeling reaaaroh^ the use 
of modeling as an adjunot to suooeesful tharapy la euapeot. 
Results of these studies may not be generall^able to adults who 
are oonoelved within other theoretloal oontexts as having mora 
oompleK «id stable self -oonoepts* The use of aymbolic odallng 
as a tharapeutlo teclmlque sl^lfloantly related to reduoj^ng 
phoblo responses has been shown (a*g*| Bandura, GruseOj & Me^ove, 
1967)* However I phobic react lone hardly represent the wide range 
of oompetenoles and self ^evaluations maintained by adults. 

In addltioni Bandura (1969) suggests that task oompataneies, 
salf-attltudeS| ar^ stMdards of relnforoemant can teeome intern- 
alized and serve a self^re^latory funotlon for behavior* Again, 
the authors do not dispute this oontentlon. Howavar, the use of 
eompatent models whose behaviors generate relnforoir^ oonsequenoe% 
may not effect slgnifioant ohMiges in client 's salf-*attitudeS| 
even though overt ohawgae in bahavior are observad. 

These same oonslderatlons need to be made In eduoational 
settings where operant psychologists s use of modeling 

as one means of enhancing instruction (Aokermanj 1972) • If the 
learner has previously developed opiiiiphs and behaviors contrary 
to those being presented by the teaeher as modal, reinforcing 
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Doneequenoes of the taaeher'a parformwices may not be enough to 
affeot lasting ohanges In student b©havior# 

One of the main problenis with whioh operant psyohologistB 
have had to oontent is the failur© of performancea learned In one 
context, to generalize to othe^rs. This may be due to subjeote 
aoqulrlng and demonatratlaag overt behavlors^ that are environ- 
mentally apeciflo owing to the laok of any alteration In self- 
attitudes oonoernlng performanoe taking place, Onoe ramovad 
from the speolf lo oonsaquenoes found In the learning envlron- 
mant, the subject demonstrates performMoes consistent with pre-r 
vlously acquired oompetenoles and self -attitudes* This view 
seems oonalstent with Bandura's (1969) oontention that . .de- 
velopment of self -regulatory functions Is essential If Induced 
behavioral ohanges are to transfer and to endui»© In any slg« 
nlf leant degree* " Such Internalization of learned behaviors and 
performance standards may not be forthcoming from modeling 
situations where subjects maintain previously acquired competent 
oleS| and have already Internalized aelf-attltudes concerning 
model behaviors observed. 

To assume that modeling effects in eduoatiom settings are 
ever present, does not seem .lustifiabl©,^ When viewed against 
the limitations of modeling research cited here, children may 
not be inevitably: Influenced by oompatent nor Internalize 

observed modei behaviors. This assumption in particular, seams 
taken for granted by many teaehers and ediioatlonal psycho 
alike. Here too, much mora rasearoh is needed to ^d^^^ 
ERXC^*'®®*s of teacher damonstratad perf ormanoes on the behavior of 



To speoula'bej perhaps white mlddle-olass teachers 
as models for tolaok disadvantaged students deraonstrata 
perf ormanoes quite dissonant with those previously aoqii 
the students. Like olients In Rosenthal's (1965) study 
to improve, students with aoademlo inoonqpetanoa may not 
thair perf orm^fioes as a rasult of observing mora compet 
teachers* When groups of students^ demons t rating a wld 
of oompetenolee and self —attitudes In relationship to a. 
tasks observe a oompetant teaoher, the teacher as model 
Impede as well as facilitate learning. Applied researo 
eduoatlonal settings Is needed to determine how student 
tenoe ^ teaohar compatenoet and performance consequenoes 
In bringing about behavior change through modeling* 
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Summary 

This paper has rev^iewed researoh in "modeling" or observa- 
tional learning that eupporte basio elements of sooial learning 
theory^ The authors point eut that past modeling rssearoh has 
not taken into account subJeGts' self'* ©valuation and task compe- 
tence as factors possibly mediating the aoquisltion aM per-* 
formanca of behaviori 

Sooial comparison, cognitive oonslstency, and phenomenolo- 
gical theories were examined in relationship to the outcomes 
of past modeling research* When modeling resaareh was Int©- 
grated within these theoretical oontexts, oontradlotlons in 
hypothesized research results were shown. In addition, thera- 
peutic and educational eettlngs ware dlscuased in view of the 
limitations of past modeling research. Reoommendatlons for 
future basio wid applied rasearoh were given. 
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